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In spite of the facts related above, the friends of peace 
have strong ground for congratulating themselves on the 
encouragement which the last twelve months have brought 
them. We speak more particularly of the success of the 
active efforts made during the course of the year by the 
associations created at the time of the Fourteenth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress, with a view to bringing about an 
Anglo-German entente. On both sides the committees 
formed for this end have exhibited the most praiseworthy 
activity. Their most eminent members have spoken in 
public meetings, have written in the great dailies and 
have made personal efforts to supplant, by a sentiment of 
loyal harmony, the coldness due to rivalries, which had 
been falsely interpreted. 

The visit recently made to London by a number of 
German journalists, on the cordial invitation of the 
English group of the Anglo-German Association, will cer- 
tainly have contributed in good measure to the final suc- 
cess of the effort to bring about a cordial understanding. 

We have also to record among the peace efforts of the 
year several other collective visits, which cannot help 
exercising in their turn a salutary influence on public 
opinion. Personal interviews of beads of state, as well 
as the reception given in London and other cities of 
England to the German burgomasters have certainly 
contributed in their measure to break down misunder- 
standings and to prepare the way for amicable solutions 
of questions which now exist or may arise. 

The year which has just passed has seen the meeting 
of a large number of universal congresses, which have 
occupied themselves more than ever with difficult sub- 
jects of an international character, such as the post, 
questions of mutuality, the struggle against enforced 
idleness, the Red Cross, etc. To speak more especially 
of what concerns us so deeply, the meetings for the 
promotion of peace among peoples, we cite the meeting 
of the national congresses of delegates of the peace 
societies: that for France at Nimes in 1905, at Lyons 
and Grenoble in August, 1906 ; that for England at 
Bristol in 1906, and others. We mention also, finally, 
the important Pan-American Congress which has just 
met at Rio Janeiro. 

An event of the highest importance for the peace 
movement will be the meeting the coming year of the 
Second Intergovernmental Congress at The Hague. The 
discussion of the recommendations to be made in regard 
to the program of this Conference has been placed on the 
program of the Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress about 
to meet at Milan. These recommendations form the sub- 
ject of a special documentary report by our Bureau. 

On this occasion it is important to refer with a senti- 
ment of deep gratitude to the government of Great Britain, 
which will present and recommend to the Second Hague 
Conference the question of an arrest of armaments be- 
tween the states. These declarations have furthermore 
been received with favor in the parliaments of France, 
Italy and Austria. 

Treaties of international arbitration have been signed 
since the middle of the year 1905 between France and 
Denmark (September, 1905), England and Denmark 
(October, 1905), Belgium and Roumania (October, 1905), 
Spain and Denmark (December, 1905), Denmark and 
Italy (December, 1905), Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public (January, 1906), Chile and Brazil (January, 1906). 



To sum up : no war is in prospect, and the govern- 
ments as well as the parliaments seem to be more dis- 
posed than ever to take account of public opinion, which 
is more and more hostile to the abuse of force in the 
solution of international disputes. The consequences of 
the unavoidable disasters caused by the blind forces of 
nature are sufficiently desolating without the provoca- 
tion by men of still greater misfortunes which they may 
easily avoid. 

On behalf of the International Peace Bureau, 

Elie Ducommun, Secretary. 

Berne, Switzerland, September 15, 1906. 
■ ♦ » i 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. 

The fifteenth International Peace Congress opened at 
Milan, Italy, in the Grand Salon of the Villa Reale, on 
September 15, at 2 o'clock P.M. There were about 
one hundred and twenty-five delegates of peace societies 
and other organizations present, and something more 
than two hundred individual adherents carried the total 
number up to nearly three hundred and fifty. 

The Congress was called to order by Signor E. T. 
Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union and 
chairman of the Committee on Organization. With him 
on the platform were the Mayor of Milan, Senator Ponti, 
the Prefect of the city, Mr. Alfazio, Procurator-General 
Criseuolo, and Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, 
who came from Rome to represent the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

In the audience were an unusually large number of 
the veterans of the peace movement — Frederic Passy, 
the Baroness von Suttner, Dr. Adolf Richter, Hon. 
Fredrik Bajer, Dr. G. B. Clark, Senator La Fontaine, 
Miss Ellen Robinson, Dr. W. E. Darby, J. G. Alex- 
ander, G. H. Perris, Emile Arnaud, General E. Tttrr, 
Francis William Fox, Belva A. Lockwood, Elie Du- 
commun, J. Novicow, Professor Quidde, Felix Moscheles, 
A. H. Fried, Dr. Hoelzel, Paul Allegret, B. F. True- 
blood and others. Many prominent Italians were pres- 
ent, and a number of interesting new workers from 
different parts of Europe. 

Senator Ponti, the Mayor of Milan, was first intro- 
duced, and in the name of the City and of the Senate 
welcomed the Congress in a very strong speech, the 
translation of which, in full, we give on another page. 

Mr. Bollati, Under-Secretary of State, then extended 
the greetings of the King and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Tittoni, who at the last moment was pre- 
vented from attending the opening meeting, as he had 
expected to do. Mr. Bollati was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded when he declared that his government approved 
heartily of the proposal of the British government for 
a limitation and reduction of armaments, and had given 
instructions to the delegates who would represent Italy 
at the approaching Hague Conference to support the 
British proposal and do all in their power for the 
promotion of concord among the nations. 

At this point the American Consul at Milan, Mr. J. E. 
Dunning, a live, up-to-date, intelligent, courteous official, 
read to the Congress the following cablegram of greet- 
ing from President Roosevelt : 

" Interpreting the desire of the American people that the 
cause of peace among the nations may prevail, and sharing 
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the confident hopes of my fellow-countrymen that the labors 
of the Peace Conference will mark further steps towards the 
realization of universal peace, I greet the Congress and send 
it my best wishes." 

To this message, which was received with the warmest 
applause, Mr. Moneta afterwards, in the name of the 
Congress, sent the following reply: 

" President Roosevelt, Washington : 

" The Universal Peace Congress expresses to you its pro- 
found gratitude for your words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and hopes and desires that the support of the American 
people will hasten the realization of universal federation." 

Signor E. T. Moneta, "the Good," as the Italians call 
him, chairman of the Committee on Organization, founder 
and president of the Lombard Peace Union, and the 
recognized leader of the movement in Italy, then gave 
the address of welcome on behalf of the Italian workers. 
This speech, full of lofty aspiration and fine humanita- 
rian sentiment, though perhaps going too far in excusing 
wars of the past, we are glad to give our readers in full, 
in English, on another page. 

The Congress was then declared open and proceeded 
to the election of officers. On the proposition of the 
Baroness von Suttner, Mr. Moneta was by hearty ac- 
clamation chosen president. Frederic Passy, Signor 
Tittoni, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Senator Ponti, 
Mayor of Milan, were chosen honorary presidents. The 
Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, Mr. Elie 
Ducommun, was chosen general secretary, and Mr. E. 
Spalikowski of France, assistant secretary. The vice- 
presidents, nominated by the national delegations, one 
for each country, were as follows : Germany, Dr. Adolf 
Richter; Belgium, Senator La Fontaine; Austria, the 
Baroness von Suttner; Denmark, Fredrik Bajer; France, 
Deputy Beauquier ; England, Miss Ellen Robinson ; Hun- 
gary, General Ttirr; Italy, Gulielmo Ferrero; Monaco, 
Abbe Pichot ; Norway, Miss Lund ; the Netherlands, 
Mr. Van der Boosch ; Russia, J. Novicow ; Sweden, 
Mr. Nilson ; Switzerland, Dr. Bovet ; United States, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

At the second session of the Congress, Monday morn- 
ing, on the proposition of Mr. Novicow of Russia, 
seconded by Alderman Snape of Liverpool, it was de- 
cided to send an expression of gratitude to the King of 
Italy, who was known to be in full sympathy with the 
peace movement, and in one of whose palaces the Con- 
gress was meeting. The telegram was as follows : 

" The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, at the beginning 
of its labors, has voted by acclamation to send to Your Majesty 
its respectful homage, hoping and believing that because of 
the sympathy given by Your Majesty to this great humanita- 
rian idea you will pass into history with the name of a prince 
of peace." 

To this telegram the King's Minister, Pouzio Vaglia, 
sent the following reply : 

"His Majesty the King is happy to know that so many 
eminent persons have met to defend the sublime idea of uni- 
versal peace. With the greatest sympathy our Sovereign 
looks upon the very noble idea which inspires the Congress, 
and believes that great blessings will come from the labors 
undertaken for the welfare and the glory of humanity. He 
sends his most cordial salutations and his most grateful 
greeting." 

The President communicated to the Congress that he 
had received a large number of letters and telegrams of 
greeting from persons not present. Among the more 
important were those from the Nobel Committee, signed 



by the Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, from the 
President of the Swiss Federal Council, the Persian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, the Vice-President of the 
Nobel Committee, Mr. Bourgeois, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, etc. Messages were also received from 
the Central Committee of the British Federation of Trades 
Unions and from the Workmen's Syndicate in Germany, 
representing one hundred and twenty thousand work- 
men. (As one saw the great pile of messages in front 
of the President, and listened to those read from various 
parts of the world, one felt justified in a certain elation 
over the greatness to which the peace movement has 
grown.) 

Instead of the addresses heretofore given at the open- 
ing of the peace Congresses by representatives of each of 
the nations, Mr. Passy responded for all the foreign dele- 
gates. Though in his eighty-fifth year, he spoke with all 
his old interest and much of his usual force. He dwelt 
particularly on the possible injury which might be done 
to the peace cause by the extreme anti-militarist move- 
ment in Europe, the advocates of which opposed all 
military service, etc. He believed that some organized 
force was necessary for the maintenance of law. He 
then contrasted narrow and egoistical patriotism with 
true patriotism. No nation, he said, can be truly great 
without cooperating with other nations. To be truly 
patriotis one must be humanitarian, because of the soli- 
darity of nations. 

Later in the Congress Miss Ellen Robinson of Liver- 
pool replied to the first part of Mr. Passy's remarks, 
and thought that the " anti-militarists " must not be too 
severely criticised. They were seeking the same end as 
the peace societies, many of whose members would have 
nothing to do witb the military system in any form. 

As it would be impossible to convey, in the space we 
have, any adequate impression of the discussions of the 
week, we give below all the principal resolutions adopted, 
and have, in an editorial and a series of notes, attempted 
to give our readers an estimate of the character and 
significance of the Congress and of various social events 
connected with it. We give the resolutions in a classified 
form rather than in the order of their adoption. 

Resolutions of the Milan Peace Congress. 

THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The Congress expresses the wish that the coming Hague 
Conference may not spend its time on secondary ques- 
tions, but concentrate its attention upon the question of 
the bases of a juridic union of the civilized states and 
upon that of disarmament. 

Believing that war and preparation for it are not purely 
technical matters, but that it is in the highest degree an 
economic and social phenomenon, the Congress expresses 
the wish that when limitation of armaments is taken up 
by the approaching Hague Conference this question may 
not be discussed, as in 1899, exclusively by military pro- 
fessionals, but first of all by sociologists and economists, 
and, further, that the juristic and military diplomats sent 
to The Hague may be accompanied by delegates specially 
versed in the social and economic sciences. 

The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress, met at Milan, 
respectfully expresses to the governments that their 
plenipotentiaries to the second intergovernmental Peace 
Conference may be charged with the duty of concluding 
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a treaty by the terms of which all the civilized peoples 
will form a Union for the purpose of guaranteeing their 
mutual independence ; and that a Code of Public Inter- 
national Law be established, the high contracting parties 
pledging themselves to observe it and to insist upon its 
rigorous general observance; and that an international 
authority, limited exclusively to the external relations of 
states, and having legislative, executive and judicial 
powers, be constituted by means of delegates named by 
the nations constituting the Union. 

The Congress expresses the wish that the governments 
give to their plenipotentiaries to The Hague the powers 
necessary to secure — 

1. That the Hague Conference, as an international 
deliberative assembly, make itself more and more the 
diplomatic organ of the Union of civilized nations (inter- 
national senate), whose mission it shall be, first of all, to 
formulate and establish agreements upon the leading 
questions which interest the peoples ; and, 

2. That to this end the Conference declare itself 
periodic, and thus assure its continuity, and also the full 
execution of its decisions, by taking the necessary 
measures to secure to it, during the interval of its ses- 
sions, a permanent representative with carefully defined 
powers. 

The Congress recommends to the second Hague Con- 
ference the conclusion of a treaty submitting to arbitra- 
tion every international controversy, after the pattern of 
those concluded between Denmark and the Netherlands 
(February 12, 1901) and between Denmark and Italy 
(December 16, 1905). In the case of those powers 
which do not feel disposed to submit to arbitration every 
international controversy, the Congress calls to their 
attention the project of a model treaty approved by the 
fourteenth Interparliamentary Conference. 

The Congress recommends to the attention of the gov- 
ernments which shall be represented at The Hague that, 
beginning with January 1, 1908, they set aside from the 
amounts provided for the military and naval expenses of 
each state a minimum of one one-thousandth and a 
maximum of one one-hundredth of one per cent, of the 
total amount, according to the judgment of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Permanent Hague Court ; the 
amount of these reserves to be put at the disposal of the 
Council, to be used (in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Paris Universal Peace Congress of 1900) for 
works the aim of which is the establishment of peace 
among the nations, and for international investigation 
of the means best adapted to assure the maintenance of 
peace and the reduction of armaments. 

In case the troubles in Russia delay again the meeting 
of the Hague Conference, expected to occur next year, 
the Congress expresses the wish that President Roosevelt 
again take the initiative for the realization of this work 
of peace originated by him. 

The Congress also recommended to the attention of 
the powers and the consideration of the coming Hague 
Conference the following draft of a general treaty of 
arbitration, to be signed by all the powers represented at 
The Hague or accepting the new peace convention 
which may be adopted: 



GENERAL TKEATY OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 

Art. 1. All differences now existing or which may 
arise in the future between the contracting parties shall 
be submitted to arbitrators chosen by them from the gen- 
eral list composing the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
established by the Convention of July 29, 1899, and 
completed by the Convention of the . . . according to 
the mode prescribed by this Convention. 

Art. 2. The disputes, however, which are considered 
exceptional, that is, which seem to involve the vital in- 
terests, the independence or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states, shall be referred to the Permanent Court 
sitting in general assembly and acting as an arbitral 
tribunal. 

This reference must be asked for by the two parties, 
or by one of them, in the agreement (compromis) signed 
by them setting forth the object of the litigation. 

The subject may also be brought before the Court 
either by its administrative Council or by five members 
of the Court using the right of initiative which shall 
have been conferred upon them by the supplementary 
convention. 

If the Court shall consider itself incompetent to deal 
with the matter, and declare that the controversy should 
be submitted to an ordinary arbitral tribunal, this tribu- 
nal shall be constituted in the manner prescribed by the 
Convention. 

Art. 3. In each case the high contracting parties 
shall sign a special agreement defining accurately the 
object of the dispute, the extent of the powers of the 
arbitrators, and the manner in which, in case of appeal, 
the superior tribunal, which shall always be taken from 
the Permanent Hague Court, shall be constituted. The 
procedure to be followed shall be established by the 
Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Controversies; 

Art. 4. The present Convention is concluded for a 
period of . . . years. It shall continue in full force for 
new periods of equal duration, if it is not denounced be- 
fore the expiration of the first period, or of later periods. 

The Congress also recommended to the special atten- 
tion of the coming Hague Conierence, in case it does 
not succeed in establishing the bases of a federative 
Union of the Nations, the modification of the present 
Hague Convention (Articles 20 to 29) proposed in the 
essay offered by M. A. Vavasseur of Paris for the Nar- 
cisse Thibault prizes, recently awarded. The chief aim 
of these proposed modifications is to make the Hague 
Court competent to deal with questions of " vital inter- 
est," " honor," etc., and to confer upon it a certain 
power of initiative in case disputing states fail to resort 
to arbitration, to the extent of getting the question 
thoroughly studied and the facts made public. 

The Congress is happy to learn that, through the prize 
contest on International Arbitration (Narcisse Thibault 
Prize) opened by the International Peace Bureau, a draft 
of a complete, well considered International Code has 
been drawn and will soon be published. The govern- 
ments will thus be in a position to have this project 
studied by national commissions before the second 
Hague Conference, and to send to the Conference pleni- 
potentiaries prepared to deliberate on the adoption of 
such a Code, that is, prepared to work out a code of 
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positive, international law which is, at the present time, 
most important and most urgent. The Congress invites 
the governments to appoint as early as possible commis- 
sions which shall be charged to make this preliminary 

study. 

NEUTRALIZATION OF MARITIME TRADE ROUTES. 

Since neutralization constitutes a step towards peace, 
and since this principle has been successfully applied to 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which sep- 
arate the United States from the Dominion of Canada, 
as also the Suez Canal, and will be applied to the Panama 
Canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans ; 

The Congress has learned with satisfaction of the 
proposition of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
approved by the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
in its session of June, 1906, to neutralize the commer- 
cial routes across the Atlantic Ocean between America 
and Europe. 

It desires that the proposition to neutralize all the 
great maritime commercial routes be made the sub- 
ject of study by the governments, and of examination 
in the deliberations of the approaching Hague Confer- 
ence. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

Considering that the chief difficulties in the way of 
an agreement for the simultaneous arrest of armaments 
are (1) that of finding a practical formula, and (2) that 
of an effective sanction, the Congress suggests to the 
governments which will be represented at the second 
conference at The Hague : 

1. That proposals for an arrest of armaments should 
in the first place be limited to a plan of agreement, 
simply stipulating that for a period of at least five 
years, and until a conference of the signatory powers 
has taken new action on the subject, the signatory 
powers shall not increase their average total annual 
military and naval expenditure. 

2. That the powers which approve of this proposition 
should declare their intention of signing, in any event, 
such a convention and of respecting it. 

SANCTIONS OF ARBITRAL AWARDS. 

While recognizing that the voluntary execution of 
arbitral judgments has up to the present time been the 
rule which has been observed by all the nations and 
bears witness to a profound sense of duty and of respect 
for justice on their part, the Congress, without entering 
upon an examintion of the principle of non-intervention, 
thinks that the union of powers can and ought to take 
action with a view to the execution of arbitral awards. 
The conditions should be : 

1. That this action be general, and never that of a 
particular power. 

2. That this action have no other aim than that of 
assuring the execution of the award. 

3. That this action be taken only by peaceful means. 
Among these means the Congress recommends to the 
attention of the Hague Conference the economic isolation 
of the recalcitrant nation, the prohibition of loans nego- 
tiated abroad, the guaranty of third powers, the volun- 
tary deposit of sums of money, the sequestration of 
sums of money or of territories belonging to the 
nations in dispute, the temporary or entire exclusion 



from the Union of the delegates of •a nation having 
refused to abide by an award. 

CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 

Armenia. — The fifteenth International Peace Con- 
gress protests against all oppression of weak peoples 
under pretext of national interest and reasons of state, 
and urgently asks the powers signatory of the Treaty of 
Berlin to have carried out the reforms provided for in 
Articles 23 and 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, and more es- 
pecially determined in the memorandum of May, 1895. 
The Congress conveys the expression of its warm sym- 
pathy to the victims of the massacres in Transcaucasia, 
as well as to the Israelite victims in Poland, and, in a 
general way, to the Russian victims in all the afflicted 
cities. It denounces the criminal inertia of the Russian 
government and of the local authorities, as well as of 
other governments guilty of similar misdeeds. 

The Congo. — Recalling the resolution adopted by 
the meeting of the delegates of the peace societies at 
Turin in 1898; protesting against the injustices inflicted 
upon weak peoples by the strong peoples ; recalling the 
resolutions adopted by the ninth Peace Congress at Paris 
in 1900, relative to the treatment of native races, and 
the resolution of the Boston Congress in 1904; and 

Considering that in the African colonies murder, vio- 
lence, thefts, rape, injustices and nameless atrocities have 
been committed, contrary to the spirit and the words 
even of the resolutions above cited, of the Congress of 
Paris ; 

Considering that these horrors, the authenticity of 
which were long denied, are now confirmed, for the Inde- 
pendent State of the Congo by the commission of inquiry 
named by King Leopold himself, and for the French Congo 
by the official inquiry made by the great pacific colonizer, 
who was its founder, the late Mr. Savorgnan de Brazza ; 

The fifteenth Peace Congress hopes that the govern- 
ments, conformably to their pledges, will adopt the 
measures necessary to put an end to this state of things. 
It asks for the meeting of a new conference of the powers 
interested in the colonization of Africa, for the revision 
and completion of the work undertaken by the Confer- 
ence of Berlin in 1884-85, by the adoption of rigorous 
measures for the suppression of the intolerable abuses 
committed in the African colonies, and in particular in 
the valley of the Congo. 

Seeing that similar excesses are inevitably involved 
in every colonial policy of conquest and exploitation 
of native races, the Congress urges the peacemakers of all 
countries to oppose, energetically and unremittingly, 
such a policy in their own country. 

Morocco. — The Congress expresse sits deep satisfac- 
tion over the peaceful solution of the Moroccan dispute," 
and regrets only that in the adjustment of differences 
which may arise in the application of the Treaty of Al- 
geciras resort to arbitration was not made obligatory. 

It notes with joy that on this occasion, as also on that 
of the Courrieres disaster, and recently on the occasion 
of the Havre fetes, evidences of cordial rapprochement 
between France and Germany were manifested. 

It hopes for new progress in this direction, coming 
less from theoretical discussion of the problem of rap- 
prochement than from practical deeds done each time 
that occasion offers. 
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It urges the peace workers of the two countries to 
seize every similar opportunity to make manifest the 
true sentiments of their compatriots. 

Anglo-German Relations. — The Congress cordi- 
ally congratulates the Committee which was formed last 
year at Lucerne over the remarkable successes which 
have attended its efforts in favor of an entente cordiale 
between England and Germany. 

It expresses its satisfaction that this movement was 
due to the initiative of the peacemakers met on that 
occasion at Lucerne, and that it has been able to reach 
persons hitherto strangers to the peace cause. 

It is happy to know that in this matter the good sense 
of rational people, be it in England or in Germany, has 
been able to triumph over the systematic and malevolent 
machinations of those whose aim was to create fresh mis- 
understandings between the two nations. 

It holds that the rapprochement of these two countries, 
far from being detrimental to the interests of any other 
nation, is, on the contrary, of the greatest importance 
toward the maintenance of universal peace. 

Franco-German Relations. — The Congress, while 
congratulating the German life-savers who went of their 
own accord to the succor of their French Comrades at the 
time of the disaster at Courrieres, hopes that in the near 
future the natural sentiments of humanity, stronger among 
peoples than national prejudices and historic animosities, 
will exercise a beneficent influence over the governments, 
and will thus promote the establishment between the two 
countries of a regime of peace and justice, conformed as 
well to their interest as to that of the civilized world. 

The Congress suggests to the peace workers of Ger- 
many and of France the organization of a common pub- 
lic peace demonstration. 

RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN THE PEACE CAUSE AND 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

After having heard with satisfaction the report of the 
special commission formed to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between the peace movement and the working- 
men — 

1. The Congress expresses its sympathy with the 
labor organizations of Germany, Austria, the Scandi- 
navian countries and the United States which have 
given their adhesion to the program of the peace 
movement. 

2. It believes that these first results justify the hope 
of seeing one day dissipated the prejudices which still 
separate the labor organizations and the peace workers. 

3. It consequently urges the Commission to continue 
earnestly its efforts, particularly with the view of work- 
ing out the details of a common program and a plan of 
concerted action. 

4. Finally, it invites the International Peace Bureau 
to remind, by means of a special letter or if possible a 
delegate, the great national and international labor con- 
gresses that the success of their projects of social and 
economic emancipation has for its necessary basis the 
juridic organization of international society. 

EDUCATION. 

Inasmuch as the spirit which animates a nation de- 
pends not only on the education of the so-called superior 
classes, but, above all, on the primary instruction of the 
entire people, and inasmuch as there exists a close rela- 



tion between the teaching of peace and that of morality ; 
The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress urgently 
recommends to the national governments, especially to 
the Ministers of Public Instruction, to introduce into all 
the primary and secondary schools a moral and civic 
instruction founded upon the common principles of duty, 
of justice and of human solidarity. It believes that 
such teaching will bring about an efficacious pacific edu- 
cation not only from the national but also from the 
international point of view. 

The Congress notes with satisfaction that, from the 
documents already collected by the Commission appointed 
to study the subject of the organization of an interna- 
tional system of instruction, nothing is in the way of the 
elaboration and adoption, by international agreement, of 
common programs to be taught in all countries, concur- 
rently with the national programs, by public or private 
institutions. This instruction should be sanctioned by 
diplomas which should have international recognition by 
all the contracting powers, and be considered as the 
equivalents of the corresponding national diplomas. 

Recognizing, as was done by the Congress of Lucerne, 
that such a system of instruction as would permit a 
large number of young people of different nationalities 
to pursue their studies — primary, secondary or higher 
— in different countries, and at the same time to com- 
plete their education abroad without prejudice to their 
careers, would secure considerable advantages; 

The Congress urgently requests the Ministers of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the nationalities represented in the 
Congress to take the initiative for the meeting, for this 
purpose, of a conference of delegates of the Departments 
of Public Instruction of the different powers. And, 
while waiting for the Departments of Instruction of the 
majority of the states to approve of this proposition, the 
Congress invites the governments which are already 
favorable to it to carry on negotiations and preliminary 
studies, and to conclude as soon as possible conventions, 
so far as they may be able to agree. 

1. The fifteenth Universal Peace Congress expresses 
the wish that the different governments study the sub- 
ject of the foundation abroad of institutions of secondary 
or upper-primary instruction, in which the instruction 
shall be given according to the national courses and 
methods, but in the language of the country where the 
institution may be situated, and charges the Commission 
on International Instruction to present a report on this 
subject to the next Congress. 

2. The Congress invites the municipalities and the 
educational authorities of each country to come to an 
agreement with the view of opening official bureaus of 
information on the exchange of children, students or 
professors of different nationalities belonging to all the 
grades of instruction. The Congress makes a special 

, appeal to the national and international associations of 
professors of modern languages, and of other professors, 
to aid in carrying out as far as possible this program. 

3. The Congress expresses the wish that all legal re- 
strictions upon the authority to teach, based solely upon 
the nationality or the religion of the teacher, be removed. 

In view of the great development in all civilized 
countries of Uhiversites Populaires, University Exten- 
sions, High Schools for the people, and other similar 
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institutions, the aim of the Uhiversith Populaires being 
to unite with instruction the sentiment of fraternity, of 
harmony among men and peace between nations ; 

In view of the good results obtained by the Federation 
of the; Universites Populaires of France and the National 
Federation of the Universith Populaires of Italy, results 
confirmed in the International Congress of Works of 
Popular Education meeting at this time in Milan ; 

The Universal Peace Congress expresses the wish that 
there be constituted in all the nations Federations of 
Universith Populaires and other similar institutions, 
and that these National Federations may be grouped in 
an International Federation. 

The Congress has learned with satisfaction that Count 
Apponyi, Hungarian Minister of Public Instruction, has 
given both moral and material support in favor of the 
appointment of a member of the corps of teachers (of 
Hungary) to take part in the labors and deliberations of 
the Commission on International Education. It would 
be happy to see this example followed by the other 
countries. 

The Congress urges the peace societies of different 
countries to use their influence with the school authorities 
and with those engaged in teaching to secure the ob- 
servance of Peace Day in the schools of all grades by 
some suitable exercises, as has been done in several 
countries, notably in Italy and the United States. 

Since peace education tends essentially to inculcate in 
the minds of the rising generation the principles of respect 
for human life and of brotherly accord between races 
and nations; 

The Congress expresses the wish that peace women, 
aided by groups of educators in the public schools, estab- 
lish " Peace Centres " {Foyers Pacifiques) for the pur- 
pose of giving to the children and their families correct 
ideas on the reconciliation of races, on the rights of man 
and the necessity of universal concord. 

The Congress expresses the further desire that women 
of social prominence may earnestly endeavor to inculcate 
peace principles in the minds of all women, and instruct 
them in the means by which these may be inculcated in 
the young. 

The Congress calls the attention of the peace workers 
to the necessity of making clear the true notion of national 
patriotism, and then of propagating it, so that there may 
not exist in the minds of the people any feeling contrary 
to international patriotism and the justice due to other 
countries. 

PROPAGANDA. 

Having learned, with great interest, of the Dutch 
project of an International Exposition in Favor of Peace, 
to be organized on the occasion, in 1911, of the inaugura- 
tion of the Peace Palace (Carnegie Foundation), though 
not wishing to deal with the financial side of the project 
or interfere with the preparation of the statutes of the 
society in process of formation ; 

The Congress believes that the inauguration of this 
Palace will offer an exceptional opportunity for a great 
international pacific demonstration; and it invites all the 
peace associations to support with the largest possible 
liberality the work undertaken by the said society, and 
especially to cooperate by the creation of national sections 
in every country. 



Referendum, Petition, etc. — Several propositions 
having been presented in favor of the use of the referen- 
dum, general petition, etc., in behalf of limitation of 
armaments and international concord, the Congress voted 
the following resolution : 

Whereas, A manifestation of this kind, in order to 
reach an effective result, requires first of all adequate 
financial resources and a well matured organization ; 

The Congress thinks that all the societies affiliated 
with the Berne Bureau should take cognizance of the 
propositions and put themselves in relation with the 
Bureau. 

The Congress invites the Bureau to appoint a special 
commission, with power to add to its numbers, to coordi- 
nate the efforts and determine the best methods of 
executing the project. It expresses the wish that the pre- 
paratory work of the peace societies begin immediately, 
in order that the consultation of the people may take 
place before the second Hague Conference. 

Posters. — As regards the use of posters, the Con- 
gress, recalling the action on this subject of the twelfth 
Congress, which was never carried out, warmly recom- 
mends this popular and practical mode of propaganda. 
It especially recommends — 

1. The use of posters in the schools, wherever it is 
acceptable. 

2. The periodical use of posters on bill boards, and in 
the interior of shops, kiosks and tramways (street cars), 
and invites the national delegations to give attention to 
the execution of this resolution. 

Resolutions were also voted in favor of a public dec- 
laration of the inviolability of human life ; in favor of 
the founding of an International Pedagogical Institute ; 
in favor of the use of postal cards as a means of propa- 
ganda ; in favor of a still closer union and cooperation 
of the peace societies ; and in favor of a reduction of in- 
ternational postal rates. 

Appeal of the Fifteenth International 
Peace Congress to the Nations. 

The Fifteenth Peace Congress has been held under 
circumstances particularly favorable. The initiative 
taken by the United States and the Russian governments 
for a second conference at The Hague, the encouraging 
example given by the English government in reducing 
its military expenses, the disposition of public opinion in 
the greatest nations of Europe, and the attitude taken by 
several heads of state, prove that the hour of definite 
peace is near, and that the struggle for military suprem- 
acy in Europe is no longer the inspiring motif of modern 
international politics. 

The peace propaganda has without doubt had con- 
siderable influence in bringing about this happy trans- 
formation, because it has been directed along the line of 
historic movement. It has had a powerful auxiliary in 
the economic expansion of the European states through- 
out the whole globe. This has taken away from the 
military leadership of Europe the importance and strength 
which it had a century ago. The new movements of 
scientific and philosophic thought, the growing influence 
of the middle classes and the masses of the people, who 
demand a policy of concord and peace, have also aided. 



